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FOREWORD 

An  anthology  of  contemporary  verse, 
even  a  brief  one,  is  quite  as  much  a 
Tract  for  the  Times  as  more  ambitious 
and  prosaic  publications.  Unfortu 
nately,  however,  the  message,  or  inter 
pretation,  or  for  some  the  grand  moral 
it  has  to  convey,  must  be  sought  by  the 
reader  himself,  and  cannot  be  put  into 
an  introduction. 

The  poems  that  follow  are  reprinted 
from  "The  Yale  Review"  because  they 
deserve  reading,  or  re-reading  if  they 
prove  to  be  friends  of  an  earlier  en 
counter.  Their  value  as  reflecting  the 
varying  moods,  and  the  still  more  vary 
ing  manners,  of  a  critical  and  rapidly 
changing  period,  may  not  be  over 
looked.  Tradition  and  Revolt  in  form, 
Contentment  and  Rude  Awakening  in 
spirit,  Democracy  and  Aristocracy  in 
thought,  will  all  be  found  here.  And 
yet  they  date  from  a  brief  six  years, 
and  are  by  writers  of  two  countries  now 
more  than  ever  closely  akin.  Diverse 
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vi  FOREWORD 

as  these  poems  seem  to  us,  they  must  be 
"of  their  age";  to  another  generation 
they  would  reveal  the  time  spirit  that 
is  contemporary  for  us. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate 
as  to  what  keen  words  of  appraisal  Dr. 
Johnson  would  have  said  of  this  vol 
ume;  as  to  what  different  inflection 
Herrick  would  have  put  upon  the 
themes  of  its  lyrics;  whether  Pope 
would  have  discovered  a  philosophy  of 
life  underlying  this  poetry  of  a  period, 
as  we  do  so  readily  in  the  work  of  his 
Augustans;  what  Chaucer  would  have 
thought  of  the  temporal  humanity 
that  must  pervade  even  the  least  per 
sonal  of  this  verse.  All  this  could  be 
speculation  only.  For  our  generation, 
at  least,  there  is  between  these  covers  a 
brief  but  moving  picture  of  American 
and  English  minds  and  hearts  in  the 
years  that  began  the  war  and  felt  its 
progress,  justifying  such  an  anthology, 
and  adding  another  interest  certainly 
to  those  merits  of  good  verse  that  are 
not  dependent  upon  time  or  place. 

THE  EDITORS. 
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CHARLTON  M.  LEWIS 
PRO  PATRIA 

Remember,  as  the  flaming  car 

Of  ruin  nearer  rolls, 
That  of  our  country's  substance  are 

Our  bodies  and  our  souls. 

Her  dust  we  are,  and  to  her  dust 
Our  ashes  shall  descend : 

Who  craves  a  lineage  more  august 
Or  a  diviner  end? 

By  blessing  of  her  fruitful  dews, 
Her  suns  and  winds  and  rains, 

We  have  her  granite  in  our  thews, 
Her  iron  in  our  veins. 

And,  sleeping  in  her  sacred  earth, 

The  ever-living  dead 
On  the  dark  miracle  of  birth 

Their  holy  influence  shed. 
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And,  every  hour,  its  crescent  power 
The  buried  past  doth  prove, 

In  seed  and  bud  and  fruit  and  flower, 
In  life  and  thought  and  love. 

Our  heritage  of  high  success 

We  hold  by  blood-bought  right — 

A  thousand  leagues  of  loveliness, 
And  seven-score  years  of  light. 

That   light  on   their   stern   foreheads 
shone 

Who,  in  the  dawn's  dim  glow, 
Strode  silent  into  Lexington, 

Seven-score  years  ago. 

The  sun  rose.    To  the  morning  sky 
The  fields  of  France  shone  fair. 

Together,  in  the  noon-light,  lie 
The  lion  and  the  bear. 

But  darkling  in  his  wildwood  home 
Still  lurks  a  wounded  boar, 

With  hoofs  a-quiver  and  tusks  a-foam 
To  trample  and  to  gore. 
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The  hunts-up  sounds;  the  bugle-blast 
Rings  challenge;  and  the  chase 

Drives  headlong  to  destroy  the  last 
Destroyer  of  our  race. 

No  lure  of  blood,  no  lust  for  prey 

Impels  us  to  the  foray; 
We  blaze  the  way  of  breaking  day, 

And  darkness  is  our  quarry. 

So,  in  the  faith  our  fathers  kept, 

We  live,  and  long  to  die; 
To  sleep  forever,  as  they  have  slept, 

Under  a  sunlit  sky; 

Close-folded  to  our  mother's  heart 
To  find  our  souls'  release — 

A  secret  coeternal  part 
Of  her  eternal  peace; — 

Where     Hood,     Saint     Helen's,     and 
Rainier, 

In  vestal  raiment,  keep 
Inviolate  through  the  varying  year 

Their  immemorial  sleep; 
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Or  where  the  meadow-lark,  in  coy 
But  calm  profusion,  pours 

The  liquid  fragments  of  his  joy 
On  old  colonial  shores. 


ALFRED  NOYES 

A  WATCHWORD  OF  THE  FLEET 

(A  squadron  of  Elizabethan  ships  adopted  as 
a  watchword  the  sentence,  Before  the  world — 
was  God.  This  poem  was  written  in  1913.) 

They  diced  with   Death.     Their  big 

sea-boots 
Were    greased   with    blood.      They 

swept  the  seas 
For  England ;  and — we  reap  the  fruits 

Of  their  heroic  devilries! 
Our  creed  is  in  the  cold  machine, 
The  inhuman  devildoms  of  brain, — * 
The   bolt   that  splits   the   midnight 

main 
Loosed  at  a  lever's  touch;  the  lean 

Torpedo;  "twenty  miles  of  power"; 
The  steel-clad  Dreadnoughts'  dark 

array! 
Yet  ...  we  that  keep  the  conning- 

tower 
Are  not  so  strong  as  they 

Whose  watchword  we  disdain. 
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They  laughed  at  odds  for  England's 

sake ! 
We    count,    yet    cast    our    strength 

away. 

One  Admiral  with  the  soul  of  Drake 
Would    break    the    fleets    of    hell 

to-day! 

Give  us  the  splendid  heavens  of  youth, 
Give   us    the    banners    of    deathless 

flame, 
The    ringing   watchwords    of    their 

fame, 

The  faith,  the  hope,  the  simple  truth! 
Then    shall    the    Deep    indeed    be 

swayed 
Through  all  its  boundless  breadth  and 

length, 

Nor  this  proud  England  lean  dis 
mayed 
On  twenty  miles  of  strength, 

Or  shrink  from  aught  but  shame. 

Pull  out  by  night,  O,  leave  the  shore 
And    lighted    streets    of    Plymouth 
town, 

Pull  out  into  the  Deep,  once  more! 
There,  in  the  night  of  their  renown, 
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The  same  great  waters  roll  their  gloom 

Around  our  midget  period; 

And   the   huge  decks  that  Raleigh 

trod 
Over  our  petty  darkness  loom. 

Along  the  line  the  cry  is  passed 
From  all  their  heaven-illumined  spars, 

Clear  as  a  bell,  from  mast  to  mast, 
It  rings  against  the  stars: 

Before  the  world — was  God. 


BRIAN  HOOKER 

GHOSTS 

The  dead  revisit  us  continually: 

Not  at  the  void  of  night,  as  fables  feign, 

In   some   lone   spot  where   murdered 

bones  have  lain 
Wailing  for  vengeance  to  the  passer- 

by; 

But  in  the  merry  clamor  and  full  cry 
Of  the  brave  noon,  our  dead  whom 

we  have  slain 

And  in  forgotten  graves  hidden  in  vain, 
Rise  up  and  stand  beside  us  terribly. 

Sick  with  the  beauty  of  their  dear 
decay, 

We  conjure  them  with  laughters 
onerous 

And  drunkenness  of  labor;  yet  not 
thus 

Can  we  absolve  ourselves  of  yester 
day — 

We  cannot  put  those  clinging  arms 
away, 

Nor  those  glad  faces  yearning  over  us. 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 
THE    WIND-BARREN 

Night  is  on  the  downland,  on  the  lonely 

moorland, 
On  the  hills  where  the  wind  goes  over 

sheep-bitten  turf, 
Where  the  bent  grass  beats  upon  the 

unploughed  poorland 
And  the  pine  woods  roar  like  the  surf. 

Here  the  Roman  lived  on  the  wind- 
barren  lonely, 

Dark  now  and  haunted  by  the  moor 
land  fowl; 

None  goes  there  now  but  the  peewit 
only, 

And  moth-like  death  in  the  owl. 

Beauty  was  here,  on  this  beetle-droning 

downland ; 
The  thought  of  a  Caesar  in  the  purple 

came 
From  the  palace  by  the  Tiber  in  the 

Roman  townland 
To  this  wind-swept  hill  with  no  name. 
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Lonely  Beauty  came  here  and  was  here 

in  sadness, 
Brave  as  a  thought  on  the  frontier  of 

the  mind, 
In   the   camp   of   the  wild   upon  the 

march  of  madness, 
The  bright-eyed  Queen  of  the  blind. 

Now  where  Beauty  was  are  the  wind- 
withered  gorses 

Moaning  like  old  men  in  the  hill- 
wind's  blast, 

The  flying  sky  is  dark  with  running 
horses 

And  the  night  is  full  of  the  past. 


HENRY  A.  BEERS 

THE   DYING   PANTHEIST  TO  THE 
PRIEST 

Take  your  ivory  Christ  away: 

No  dying  god  shall  have  my  knee, 

While  live  gods  breathe  in  this  wild 

wind 
And  shout  from  yonder  dashing  sea. 

When  March  brings  back  the  Adonis 
flower 

No  more  the  white  processions  meet, 
With  incense  to  the  risen  lord, 

About  the  pillared  temple's  feet. 

From  tusk  of  boar,  from  thrust  of  spear 
The  dead  rise  not.  At  Eastertide 

The  same  sun  dances  on  their  graves — 
Love's  darling  and  the  Crucified. 

Yet  still  the  year's  returning  tide 

Flows   greenly   round   each    ruined 
plinth, 

Breaking  on  fallen  shafts  in  foam 
Of  crocus  and  of  hyacinth : 
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Tossing  a  spray  of  swallows  high, 
To  flutter  lightly  on  the  breeze 

And  fleck  with  tiny  spots  of  shade 
The  sunshine  on  the  broken  frieze. 

I  know  the  gray-green  asphodels 
Still  sheet  the  dim  Elysian  mead, 

And  ever  by  dark  Lethe's  wells 
The  poppy  sheds  her  ghostly  seed. 

And  once — O  once! — when  sunset  lay 
Blood-red  across  the  winter  sea, 

Where  on  the  sands  we  drained  our 

flasks 
And  danced  and  cried  our  Evoet 

Among  the  tossing  cakes  of  ice 
And  spouting  of  the  frozen  spray, 

We  saw  their  white  limbs  twist  and 

whirl— 
The  ancient  sea-gods  at  their  play. 

The    gold-brown    liquor    burned    my 
heart, 

The  icy  tempest  stung  my  brow: 
The  twanging  of  Apollo's  lyre — 

I  heard  it  as  I  hear  it  now. 
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O  no,  the  old  gods  are  not  dead : 
I  think  that  they  will  never  die; 

But  I,  who  lie  upon  this  bed 
In  mortal  anguish — what  am  I? 

A  wave  that  rises  with  a  breath 
Above  the  infinite  watery  plain, 

To  foam  and  sparkle  in  the  sun 
A  moment  ere  it  sink  again. 

The  eternal  undulation  runs: 
A  man,  I  die:  perchance  to  be, 

Next  life,  a  white-throat  on  the  wind, 
A  daffodil  on  Tempe's  lea. 

They  lied  who  said  that  Pan  was  dead: 
Life  was,  life  is,  and  life  shall  be. 

So  take  away  your  crucifix — 
The  everliving  gods  for  me! 


ROBERT  FROST 
THE  HILL  WIFE 

Loneliness 
(Her  Word) 

One  ought  not  to  have  to  care 

So  much  as  you  and  I 

Care  when  the  birds  come  round  the 

house 
To  seem  to  say  good-bye; 

Or  care  so  much  when  they  come  back 
With  whatever  it  is  they  sing; 
The  truth  being  we  are  as  much 
Too  glad  for  the  one  thing 
As  we  are  too  sad  for  the  other  here — 
With  birds  that  fill  their  breasts 
But  with  each  other  and  themselves 
And  their  built  or  driven  nests. 

House  Fear 

Always — I  tell  you  this  they  learned — 
Always  at  night  when  they  returned 
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To  the  lonely  house  from  far  away 
To  lamps  unlighted  and  fire  gone  gray, 
They  learned  to  rattle  the  lock  and  key 
To  give  whatever  might  chance  to  be 
Warning  and  time  to  be  off  in  flight: 
And  preferring  the  out-  to  the  in-door 

night, 
They  learned  to  leave  the  house  door 

wide 
Until  they  had  lit  the  lamp  inside.  .  .  . 


The  Oft-Repeated  Dream 

She  had  no  saying  dark  enough 
For  the  dark  pine  that  kept 
Forever  trying  the  window  latch 
Of  the  room  where  they  slept. 

His  tireless  but  ineffectual  hands 
That  with  every  futile  pass 
Made  the  great  tree  seem  as  a  little  bird 
Before  the  mystery  of  glass! 

He  never  had  been  inside  the  room, 
And  only  one  of  the  two 
Was  afraid  in  an  oft-repeated  dream 
Of  what  he  thought  to  do. 
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The  Impulse 

It  was  too  lonely  for  her  there, 
And  too  wild, 

And  since  there  were  but  two  of  them, 
And  no  child, 

And  work  was  little  in  the  house, 
She  was  free, 

And  followed  where  he  furrowed  field, 
Or  felled  tree. 

She  rested  on  a  log  and  tossed 
The  fresh  chips, 
With  a  song  only  to  herself 
On  her  lips. 

And  once  she  went  to  break  a  bough 
Of  black  alder. 

She  strayed  so  far  she  scarcely  heard 
When  he  called  her — 

And  didn't  answer — didn't  speak — 
Or  return. 

She  stood,  and  then  she  ran  and  hid 
In  the  fern. 
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He  never  found  her,  though  he  looked 

Everywhere, 

And  he  asked  at  her  mother's  house 

Was  she  there. 

Sudden  and  swift  and  light  as  that 
The  ties  gave, 
And  he  learned  of  finalities 
Besides  the  grave. 


MADISON  CAWEIN 
WEED  AND  FLOWER 

Spurge  and  sea-pink,  hyssop  blue, 
Dragonhead  of  purple  hue; 
Catnip,  frosted  green  and  gray, 
With  a  butterfly  a-sway, 
These  shall  point  you  out  the  way. 

These  and  Summer's  acolytes, 
Crickets,  singing  days  and  nights, 
Tell  to  you  the  road  again ; 
And  a-down  the  tangled  lane 
Guide  you  to  her  window-pane. 

Goldenrod  and  goldenglow 
Crowd  the  gate  in  which  you  go ; 
To  your  arm  they  cling  and  catch; 
Kiss  the  hand  that  lifts  the  latch, 
Lead  you  to  her  garden-patch. 

O'er  the  fence  the  hollyhock 
Leans  to  greet  you ;  and  the  stock 
Looks  as  if  it  thought,  "I  knew 
You  were  coming.     Gave  the  cue 
To  the  place  to  welcome  you." 
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And  the  crumpled  marigold 
And  the  dahlia,  big  and  bold, 
With  sweet-williams,  white  and  red, 
Nod  at  you  a  drowsy  head 
From  the  sleepy  flowerbed. 

Where  all  day  the  brown  bees  croon, 
Honey-drunk;  and  stars  and  moon 
All  night  long  lean  down  to  hear, 
In  the  silence  far  and  near, 
Whippoorwills  a-calling  clear. 

While  a-down  the  dewy  dark 
Flits  a  flame,  a  firefly  spark, 
Leading  to  a  place  of  myrrh, 
Where,  in  lace  and  lavender, 
Waits  the  Loveliness  of  her. 


KATHARINE  LEE  BATES 
WINGS 

Gray  gulls  that  wheeled  and  dipped 

and  rose 

Where  tossing  crests  like  Alpine  snows 
Would  shimmer  and  entice; 

A  stormy  petrel,  Judas  soul, 

Dark  wanderer  of  the  waste,  whose 

goal 
No  mariner  hath  seen; 

And  flaming  from  the  vanished  sun 
A  wondrous  wing  vermilion, 
A  bird  of  paradise, 

A  soaring  wing  that  shone  so  far 
The  orient  horizon  bar 
Flushed,  and  the  sea  between 

Like  an  Arabian  carpe^  gjowed 
With    changeful    hues    where    subtly 

flowed 
Some  magical  device; 
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And  one  pale  plume  in  heaven's  dim 

dome 

Above  that  fairy-colored  foam, 
The  new  moon's  ghostly  sheen. 


KARLE  WILSON  BAKER 

APPLE  AND  ROSE 

My  little  daughter  is  a  tea-rose, 

Satin  to  the  touch, 

Wine  to  the  lips, 

And  a  faint,  delirious  perfume  .    .    . 

But  my  little  son 

Is  a  June  apple, 

Firm  and  cool 

And  scornful  of  too  much  sweetness, 

But  full  of  tang  and  flavor, 

And  better  than  bread  to  the  hungry. 

O  wild  winds  and  clumsy,   pilfering 

bees, 

With  the  whole  world  to  be  wanton  in, 
Will  you  not  spare  my  little  tea-rose? 
And  O  ruthless  blind  creatures, 
Who  lay  eggs  of  evil  at  the  core  of  life, 
Pass  by  my  one  red  apple, 
That  is  so  firm  and  sound! 
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EVENING 

Go,  little  sorrows!  From  the  evening 
wood 

Faint  odors  rise,  that  touch  the  heart 
like  tears 

With  inarticulate  comfort.  Lo,  she 
bears 

A  weary  load — small  cares  that  drug 
the  blood, 

Small  envies,  sick  desires  for  lesser 

good- 
All  day,  till  now  the  evening  re 
appears, 

They  drop  away,  and  she  with  wonder 
rears 

Her  aching  height  from  needless  servi 
tude. 

The  tree-tops  are  all  music;  light  and 
soft 

The  brook's  small  feet  go  tinkling 
toward  the  sea 

Bearing  the  little  day's  distress  afar; 

While  yonder,  in  the  stillness  set  aloft, 

My  one  great  grief,  still  glimmering 
down  on  me, 

Smiles  tremulous  as  a  bereaved  star. 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 

THE   TRAMP'S   REFUSAL 

(On  being  asked  by  a  beautiful  gypsy  to  join 
her  troupe  of  players.) 

Lady,  I  cannot  act,  though  I  admire 
God's  great  chameleons,  Booth-Barrett 

men. 
But   when    the    trees    are    green,    my 

thoughts  may  be 

October  red.    December  comes  again 
And  snowy  Christmas  there  within  my 

breast 
Though  I  be  walking  in  the  August 

dust. 

Often  my  lone  contrary  sword  is  bright 
When  every  other  soldier's  sword  is 

rust. 
And  oft  when  churchly  friends  go  up 

to  God 

On  wings  of  prayer  to  altars  of  delight, 
I  walk  and  talk  with  Satan,  call  him 

friend, 
And  greet  the  imps  with  converse  most 

polite. 
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When  hunger  nips  me,  then  at  once  I 

knock 
At  the  near  farmer's  door,  and  ask  for 

bread. 
I  must,  when  I  have  writ  a  curious 

song 
Pin  down  some  human  till  the  thing  is 

read. 
When  weeds  choke  up  within,   then 

look  to  me 
To  show  the  world  the  manners  of  a 

weed. 
I  cannot  change  my  cloak  except  my 

heart's 
Deep  change  has  set  the  fashion  for  the 

deed. 

When  love  betrays  me,  I  go  forth  to  tell 
The  first  kind  gossip  that  too  patent 

fact. 

I  cannot  pose  at  hunger,  love,  or  shame. 
It  plagues  me  not  to  say:  "I  cannot 

act." 

I  only  mourn  that  this  unharnessed  me 
Walks  with  the  devil  far  too  much  each 

day. 
/  would  be  chained  to  angel-kings  of 

fire 
And    whipped    and    driven     up     the 

Heavenly  Way! 


LEE  WILSON  DODD 

NIGHT  ARMIES 

The  street  is  gray  with  rain, 

The   gutters   run   surcharged.     All 

night 
I  heard  war-chariots  sweep  the  plain 

In  one  long-rolling  wave  of  fight. 

Now  it  is  dawn,  and  I  can  see 

No  battle  wreck,  no  littered  plain : 

Where    do    the    wild    night    armies 

flee?- 
The  street  is  gray  with  rain. 

And  down  the  street  an  ash-cart  jolts 
Ponderous,  and  I  turn  away  .   .   . 

God,  how  the  ghost  in  man  revolts 
Against  the  day! 


FREDERICK  ERASTUS  PIERCE 

THEY  WHO  SCENT  THE  TASSELLED 
PINE 

They  who  scent  the  tasselled  pine 
Breathe  the  thought  of  One  Divine. 
Who  dissect  a  blossom  frail 
Rend  the  Kosmos'  ancient  veil. 
Children  lying  soft  in  sod 
Touch  the  growing  brain  of  God. 


LOUIS  V.  LEDOUX 

PERSEPHONE  SINGS 

Heart  of  a  bird!    Heart  of  a  bird! 

O  the  wild,  white  cranes  are  free; 
But  the  heart  of  man  is  the  song  un 
heard 

That  the  sea-winds  sing  to  the  sea. 

Heart  of  a  bird!    Heart  of  a  bird! 

O  wild,  white  cranes  that  fly 
Over  all  the  lands  that  the  oceans  gird, 

What  have  you  more  than  I? 

What  have  you  more  than  I  have  had 
From  the  winds  and  the  sun  and  the 

sea? 
Is  the  heart  of  a  bird  like  a  man's  heart 

sad 
And  crying  ceaselessly? 


LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 
SWIMMERS 

I  took  the  crazy  short-cut  to  the  bay — 
Over  a  fence  or  two  and  through  a 

hedge, 
Jumping  a   private   road, — along   the 

edge 

Of  backyards  full  of  drying  wash  it  lay. 
I  ran,  electric  with  elation, 
Sweating,  impetuous,  and  wild 
For   a   swift   plunge   in   the   sea   that 

smiled, 
Mocking    and    languid,    half    a    mile 

away. 

This  was  the  final  thrill,  the  last  sensa 
tion 
That  capped  four  hours  of  violence 

and  laughter — 
To  have,  with  casual  friends  and  casual 

jokes, 
Hard   sport,   a  cold   swim  and   fresh 

linen  after.  .   .   . 
And  now,  the  last  set  being  played  and 

oven 
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I  hurried  past  the  lazy  lakes  of  clover; 
I  swung  my  racket  at  astonished  oaks, 
My  arm  still  tingling  from  aggressive 

strokes. 

Tennis  was  over  for  the  day — 
I  took  the  leaping  short-cut  to  the  bay. 

Then,  the  swift  plunge  into  the  cool, 

green  dark — 
The  windy  waters   rushing  past  me, 

through  me, 
Filled  with  the  sense  of  some  heroic 

lark, 

Exulting  in  a  vigor,  clean  and  roomy. 
Swiftly  I  rose  to  meet  the  feline  sea 
That  sprang  upon  me  with  a  hundred 

claws, 
And  grappled,  pulled  me  down,  and 

played  with  me. 
Then,    tense    and    breathless    in    the 

tightening  pause, 
When  one  wave  grows  into  a  toppling 

acre, 
I   dived   headlong   into   the   foremost 

breaker, 
Pitting  against  a  cold  and  turbulent 

strife 
The  feverish  intensity  of  life.  .   .   . 
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Out  of  the  foam  I  lurched  and  rode 
the  wave, 

Swimming,  hand  over  hand,  against 
the  wind; 

I  felt  the  sea's  vain  pounding,  and  I 
grinned 

Knowing  I  was  its  master,  not  its  slave. 

Oh,  the  proud  total  of  those  lusty 
hours — 

The  give  and  take  of  rough  and  vigor 
ous  tussles 

With  happy  sinews  and  rejoicing 
muscles; 

The  knowledge  of  my  own  beneficent 
powers, — 

Feeling  the  force  in  one  small  body 
bent 

To  curb  and  tame  this  towering  ele 
ment. 

Back  on   the   curving  beach   I   stood 

again, 
Facing  the  bath-house,  when  a  group 

of  men, 
Stumbling     beneath     some     sort     of 

weight,  went  by. 
I  could  not  see  the  hidden  thing  they 

carried; 
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I  only  heard :  "He  never  gave  a  cry" — 
"Who's  going  to  tell  her"— "Yes,  and 

they  just  married" — 
"Such  a  good  swimmer,  too,"  .  .  .  and 

then  they  passed, 
Leaving    the    silence    throbbing    and 

aghast. 

A   moment   there   my   buoyant   heart 

hung  slack, 
And    then    the    glad,    barbaric    blood 

came  back 
Singing   a   livelier   tune;   and   in   my 

pulse 
I  felt  the  goad  that  strengthens  and 

exults.  .   .   . 

Why  I  was  there  and  whither  I  must  go 
I  did  not  care — enough  for  me  to  know 
The  same  unresting  struggle  and  the 

glowing 
Beauty  of  spendthrift  hours,  bravely 

showing 

Life,  an  adventure  perilous  and  gay — 
And  Death,  a  long  and  vivid  holiday. 


WITTER  BYNNER 

SURETY 

We  have  each  other's  deathless  love, 

A  love  that  flies  on  wings  of  light 
From  star  to  star  and  sings  above 

The  night: 
We  bid  each  other's  eyes  reveal 

The  Face  whose  images  we  are; 
We  find  each  other's  hand  upon  the 
wheel 

Piloting  every  star. 

Shall  we  then  watch  with  a  less  lonely 

breath 
Gradual,  sudden,  everlasting  death? 

Oh,  lest  a  separating  wind  assail 
The  jocund  stars  and  all  their  ways 
be  dearth, 

And  love,  undone  of  its  immense  avail, 
Go  homeless  even  on  earth, 
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Let  us  be  constant,  though  we  travel 
far, 

With  every  mortal  token  of  our  trust, 
And  not  forget,  piloting  any  star, 

How  dear  a  thing  is  dust! 


FANNIE  STEARNS  GIFFORD 

THE   MIRROR 

0  City  Street,  look  twice  at  me! 
Now  I  am  young  as  I  should  be. 

1  have  put  off  my  dreariness 
And  put  on  Vanity!    My  dress 

Of  fair  green  cloth  and  clinging  fur 
And  feathers  light  to  lift  and  stir, — 
They  bid  me  meet  you  merrily. 

0  City  Street,  look  twice  at  me! 

Are  not  my  cheeks  grown  red?  my  eyes 
Sun-bright?    My  body  floats  and  flies 
With  happy  boldness,  for  it  knows 
How  proud  and  prosperous  it  goes! 

Pale  widow-woman,  pass  me  by! 

1  will  be  young.    I  will  not  cry, 
Not  even  in  my  heart  to-day. 

I  will  be  beautiful  and  gay. 

Why  must  I  always  bend  and  brood 

Above  my  own  dark  lonely  mood? 
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Why  may  I  not  wear  roses?  dare 
To  know  the  sun  shines  in  my  hair? 
To  know  that  I  am  young :  that  I 
Have  years  on  years  before  I  die, 
While  Life,  and  even  Love,  maybe, 
Might  turn  their  heads  and  cry  to  me? 

O  City  Street,  look  twice!    I  pass 
Before  you  like  a  subtle  glass. 
Love  me  a  little.    Tell  me  true, 
Am  I  not  young  and  fair  to  you? 
Am  I  too  dark  and  dull  a  thing 
For  any  heart's  desiring? 
Am  I  a  Puritan  too  prim? 
A  Shade,  too  desolate  and  dim? 
An  ugly  ancient  bitter  face, 
A  body  with  no  blossomy  grace? 
Love  me  a  little.    Tell  me  true. 
Am  I  so  terrible  to  you? 

— Face  over  face  of  hurrying  folk 
Blows  in  my  face  like  blurred  white 
smoke. — 

O  City  Street!  look  twice!    Am  I 
Fit  to  be  loved  before  I  die? 


WALTER  PEIRCE 

THE   EXILE 

I  watch  the  steady  march  of  stars 
Till  day  draws  near  the  eastern  bars, 
And     midnight     shadows,     westward 

drawn, 

Fade  before  the  desert  dawn. 
The  mighty  silence  is  not  stirred 
By  fluttering  leaf  or  waking  bird; 
The  sun  looks  down,  a  haggard  eye, 
A  brasier  in  a  burnt-out  sky, 
On    quivering    butte    and    wrinkling 

plain, 
A  land  that  has  forgotten  rain! 

The  spring  of  English  turf  is  sweet 
Beneath  the  tread  of  tired  feet, 
And  sweet  to  aching  English  eyes 
The  misted  gray  of  English  skies, 
And  soft  the  drip  of  autumn  rains 
On  Dorset  downs  and  Devon  lanes. 
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Alas!    Three  thousand  miles  and  more 
Upon  the  ocean's  shifting  floor, 
Ere  flashes  on  our  straining  sight 
The  evening  star  of  Scilly  Light, 
Or  through  the  morning  fog  looms  red 
The  towering  bastion  of  Bolt  Head! 

The  screaming  hawk  wheels  up  the  sky. 
Yonder  is  England,  here  am  I. 


IRENE  McLEOD 
AT    PARTING 

Forgive  me,  dearest,  that  I  weep; 
Forget  my  heresy,  and  keep 
A  prouder  memory  than  this 
Of  tears,  that  spring  from  your  last  kiss. 
I  shall  not  weep  when  you  are  gone, 
When  Death  and  I  are  faced  alone 
To  fight  the  long  gray  battle  through 
Whose  darling  prize  is  Love's  own — 

you. 

I  shall  not  weep  then;  hold  me  now, 
Beloved,  hear  me  make  my  vow, 
Kiss  tears  and  sorrow  from  my  sight; 
I  will  be  proud  as  joy,  upright, 
Keen  as  an  arrow  that  shall  fly, 
To  pierce  death's  gloom!    You  may  not 

die 
While  my  thoughts* live!     They  are 

like  flame 

Burning  about  your  love-shrined  name. 
Deeper  than  sorrow  my  peace  lies, 
Higher  than  laughter  my  faith  flies; 
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The  heart  of  Love  is  still,  yet  sways 
Life  in  its  myriad  moving  ways; 
And  so  I  sit  in  the  heart  of  Love, 
Swifter  than  birds  my  strong  thoughts 

move 

To  build  for  you  within  hell's  gate 
Sanctuary  inviolate! 


HENRY  HEAD 

DESTROYERS 

On  this  primeval  strip  of  western  land, 

With  purple  bays  and  tongues  of  shin 
ing  sand, 

Time,  like  an  echoing  tide, 

Moves  drowsily  in  idle  ebb  and  flow; 

The  sunshine  slumbers  in  the  tangled 
grass 

And  homely  folk  with  simple  greeting 
pass 

As  to  their  worship  or  their  work  they 

go- 
Man,  earth,  and  sea 

Seem  linked  in  elemental  harmony 

And  my  insurgent  sorrow  finds  release 

In  dreams  of  peace.  .  .  . 

But  silent,  gray, 

Out  of  the  curtained  haze, 

Across  the  bay 

Two  fierce  destroyers  glide  with  bows 

a-foam 
And  predatory  gaze, 
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Like  cormorants  that  seek  a  submerged 
prey. 

An  angel  of  destruction  guards  the 
door 

And  keeps  the  peace  of  our  ancestral 
home; 

Freedom  to  dream,  to  work,  and  to 
adore, 

These  vagrant  days,  nights  of  un 
troubled  breath, 

Are  bought  with  death. 


O.  W.  FIRKINS 

TO    MY   COUNTRY 

Men    love    their    country    (so    speak 

hearth  and  hall) 

As  they  love  scarlet,  or  the  impetu 
ous  sound 

Of  clarions;  in  their  veins  is  festival 

At  her  mere  name :  that  passionate  glad 

bound 

Reaches  not  me,  or  on  my  question 
ing  mood 

Dawns  rarely.     Some  incertitude  pro 
found, 

Some    stagnancy    or    chillness    in    the 

blood, 

Represses  that  transfigurative  flame. 
Who  tells  me  that  a  shapeless  multitude 

Grows  one,  grows  pure,  when  belted 
with  the  name 
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Of  country?     And  the  thought  of 

natal  sod 
Stirs  in  me  no  reverberant  acclaim. 

Is  my  hand  hallowing  like  the  hand  of 

God? 

Or  have  I  found  these  straying,  de 
vious  feet 
So  holy  that  the  spot  they  earliest  trod 

Abides  forever  dedicate  and  sweet? 
Rather  I  love  in  thee  high  thoughts 

that  are 
The  measure  of  thy  heart's  concordant 

beat 

With  truths  I  worship.    Faintly,  from 

afar, 
Thou  hast  sought  good,  and,  as  the 

troubled  wave, 
Now  forfeits,  now  regains,  its  imaged 

star, 

So,  dimly  noble,  falteringly  brave, 
Thy  form,  not  proud,  not  panoplied, 

I  see — 
Victorious      with      the      archangelic 

glaive,— 
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But  manlike,  struggling  with  infirmity, 
Human   and   stained   and   palpitant 

and  frail; 
Thou     hast     loved     honor,     justice, 

brokenly, 

But  thou  hast  loved  them — that  shall 

poise  the  scale; 
And    as    the    flag,    smoke-darkened, 

cannon-rent 
Is  dearlier  loved  than  when  its  foldings 

trail 

Unsullied  in  the  windless  firmament, 
So    thou    for    us    new    lustre    shalt 

acquire 
Ranged    with    those    hearts,    which, 

shaken  but  unbent, 

Aspiring,     sink,     and,     sinking,     still 

aspire: 
For  which  high  grace  thy  sons  may 

pardon  thee 
Thy  forts,  thy  argosies  with  lips  of  fire, 

Thy  landscape's  fabulous  immensity, 
Thy  fulsome  millions,  thy  Olympian 
nod; 
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Because  where  on  this  earth  high  con 
flicts  be, 

Where  heart  or  hand  is  reared  for  truth 

and  God, 

Men  look — not  all  unhopefully — to 
see 

Thy  foot's  clear  impress  on  the  em 
purpled  sod. 


SARA  TEASDALE 

SONGS  IN  A  HOSPITAL 

The  Broken  Field 

My  soul  is  a  dark  ploughed  field 

In  the  cold  rain; 
My  soul  is  a  broken  field 

Ploughed  by  pain. 

Where  windy  grass  and  flowers 

Were  growing, 
The  field  lies  broken  now 

For  another  sowing. 

Great  Sower,  when  you  tread 

My  field  again, 
Scatter  the  furrows  there 

With  better  grain. 

Pain 

Waves  are  the  sea's  white  daughters, 
And  raindrops  the  children  of  rain, 

But  why  for  my  shimmering  body 
Have  I  a  mother  like  Pain? 
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Night  is  the  mother  of  stars, 

And  wind  the  mother  of  foam — 

The  world  is  burdened  with  beauty, 
But  my  mother  keeps  me  home. 

Open  Windows 

Out  of  the  window  a  sea  of  green  trees 
Lift  their  soft  boughs  like  arms  of  a 

dancer; 
They  beckon  and  call  me,  "Come  out 

in  the  sun!" 
But  I  cannot  answer. 

I  am  alone  with  Weakness  and  Pain, 
Sick  abed  and  June  is  going, 

I  cannot  keep  her,  she  hurries  by 
With   the  silver-green  of   her  gar 
ments  blowing. 

Men  and  women  pass  in  the  street 
Glad     of     the     shining     sapphire 
weather, 

But  we  know  more  of  it  than  they, 
Pain  and  I  together. 

They  are  the  runners  in  the  sun, 
Breathless  and  blinded  by  the  race, 

But  we  are  watchers  in  the  shade 
Who  speak  with  Wonder  face  to  face. 


JOHN  HALL  WHEELOCK 
EARTH 

Grasshopper,  your  fairy  song 

And  my  poem  alike  belong 

To  the  deep  and  silent  earth 

From  which  all  poetry  has  birth; 

All  we  say  and  all  we  sing 

Is  but  as  the  murmuring 

Of  that  drowsy  heart  of  hers 

When  from  her  deep  dream  she  stirs: 

If  we  sorrow,  or  rejoice, 

You  and  I  are  but  her  voice. 

Deftly  does  the  dust  express 
In  mind  her  hidden  loveliness, 
And  from  her  cool  silence  stream 
The  cricket's  cry  and  Dante's  dream: 
For  the  earth  that  breeds  the  trees 
Breeds  cities  too,  and  symphonies, 
Equally  her  beauty  flows 
Into  a  savior,  or  a  rose — 
Looks  down  in  dream,  and  from  above 
Smiles  at  herself  in  Jesus'  love. 
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Christ's  love  and  Homer's  art 

Are  but  the  workings  of  her  heart; 

Through  Leonardo's  hand  she  seeks 

Herself,  and  through  Beethoven  speaks 

In  holy  thunderings  around 

The  awful  message  of  the  ground. 

The  serene  and  humble  mould 
Does  in  herself  all  selves  enfold — 
Kingdoms,  destinies,  and  creeds, 
Great  dreams  and  dauntless  deeds, 
Science  that  metes  the  firmament, 
The  high,  inflexible  intent 
Of  one  for  many  sacrificed — 
Plato's  brain,  the  heart  of  Christ: 
All  love,  all  legend,  and  all  lore 
Are  in  the  dust  forevermore. 

Even  as  the  growing  grass 

Up  from  the  soil  religions  pass, 

And  the  field  that  bears  the  rye 

Bears  parables  and  prophecy. 

Out  of  the  earth  the  poem  grows 

Like  the  lily,  or  the  rose ; 

And  all  man  is,  or  yet  may  be, 

Is  but  herself  in  agony 

Toiling  up  the  steep  ascent 

Towards  the  complete  accomplishment 
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When  all  dust  shall  be,  the  whole 
Universe,  one  conscious  soul. 

Yea,  the  quiet  and  cool  sod 

Bears  in  her  breast  the  dream  of  God. 

If  you  would  know  what  earth  is,  scan 
The  intricate,  proud  heart  of  man, 
Which  is  the  earth  articulate, 
And  learn  how  holy  and  how  great, 
How  limitless  and  how  profound 
Is  the  nature  of  the  ground — 
How  without  terror  or  demur 
We  may  entrust  ourselves  to  her 
When  we  are  wearied  out,  and  lay 
Our  faces  in  the  common  clay. 

For  she  is  pity,  she  is  love, 
All  wisdom  she,  all  thoughts  that  move 
About  her  everlasting  breast 
Till  she  gathers  them  to  rest: 
All  tenderness  of  all  the  ages, 
Seraphic  secrets  of  the  sages, 
Vision  and  hope  of  all  the  seers, 
All  prayer,  all  anguish,  and  all  tears 
Are  but  the  dust,  that  from  her  dream 
Awakes,  and  knows  herself  supreme — 
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Are  but  earth  when  she  reveals 
All  that  her  secret  heart  conceals 
Down  in  the  dark  and  silent  loam, 
Which  is  ourselves  asleep,  at  home. 

Yea,  and  this  my  poem,  too, 
Is  part  of  her  as  dust  and  dew, 
Wherein  herself  she  doth  declare 
Through  my  lips,  and  say  her  prayer, 


MARGARET  ADELAIDE 
WILSON 

GERVAIS 

(Killed  at  the  Dardanelles) 

Bees  hummed  and  rooks  called  hoarsely 

outside  the  quiet  room 
Where  by  an  open  window  Gervais,  the 

restless  boy, 
Fretting  the  while  for  cricket,  read  of 

Patroclos'  doom 
And  flower  of  youth  a-dying  by  far-off 

windy  Troy. 

Do    the    old    tales,    half-remembered, 

come  back  to  haunt  him  now 
Who  leaving  his  glad  school  days  and 

putting  boyhood  by 
Joined  England's  bitter  Iliad?    Greek 

beauty  on  the  brow 
That  frowns  with  dying  wonder  up  to 

Hissarlik's  sky! 


EDWARD  BLISS  REED 

THREE    FRIENDS 

Fate  and  hard  foes  are  prevailing? 

Friends  leave  thee  stricken?     The 

three, 
When  was  their  strength  ever  failing, 

The  cliff,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sea! 

Steep  climbs  the  path — never  shun  it — 

Up  where  the  hidden  larks  sing; 
There  is  rest  on  the  cliff  when  you've 

won  it, 

In  the  grass  that  is  fragrant  with 
ling. 

No  cry  from  the  gulls,  dipping,  calling; 

No  voice  from  the  boats  far  below; 
No   sound   from   the  waves,   leaping, 
falling, 

To  edge  the  sand  crescent  with  snow. 
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Here  stilled  is  the  scourging  emotion, 
And  hushed  is  the  Memory's  sigh 

In  the  limitless  peace  of  the  ocean, 
In  the  moors  rolling  up  to  the  sky. 

Comes  the  wind;  with  a  shout  he  is 
chasing 

The  crested  waves — faster  he  flies. 
The  fishing  fleet  homeward  is  racing, 

Cloud  galleons  speed  down  the  skies. 

Sheer  the  cliff;  but  thy  dauntless  desir 
ing 
Through  the  high  gates  of  Heaven 

shall  climb. 

Thy  spirit,  keen,  quenchless,  untiring, 
Shall  pass  the  gray  mere-stones  of 
Time. 

Strong  the  wind;  now  the  far  sails  are 

filling. 

Outstripping  each  bark  shalt  thou  go 
Through    fathomless    seas   where    the 

thrilling 
Swift  winds  of  thy  spirit  shall  blow. 
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O  baffled  waves,  ceaselessly  ranging 
To  find  at  the  cliff  your  far  goal ; 

More  resistless,  onrushing,  unchanging, 
Sweep  the  measureless  tides  of  the 
soul. 

Man,  are  thy  foes  pressing  near  thee? 

Seek  out  thy  friends — they  are  three. 
Are  they  not  waiting  to  cheer  thee, 

The  cliff,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sea! 


AMY  LOWELL 
WILLIAM  BLAKE 

He  said  he  saw  the  spangled  wings  of 
angels 

In  a  tree  at  Peckam  Rye, 

And  Elijah  walking  in  the  haying- 
fields; 

So  they  beat  him  for  his  lies, 

And  'prenticed  him  to  an  engraver. 

Now  his  books  sell  for  broad,  round, 
golden  guineas. 

That's  a  bouncing  turn  of  Fortune! 

But  we  have  the  guineas, 

Since  our  fathers  were  thrifty  men 

And  knew  the  value  of  gold. 


WILLIAM  ROSE  BENET 
TRICKSTERS 

I  am  bewildered  still  and  teased  by 
elves 

That  cloud  about  me  even  through  city 
streets. 

One  sings  a  stave  and  one  a  dream  re 
peats, 

One,  crueller,  in  some  old  resentment 
delves, 

I  am  aware  they  are  my  other  selves, 

Yet  to  what  dazzling  vision  each  en 
treats, 

Casting  a  glamour  over  shams  and 
cheats, 

Ennobling  cant,  buzzing  by  tens  and 
twelves ! 

So  then  my  smiling  grieves  the  passer- 

by, 

I  strut  in  all  vocations  not  my  own, 
Wearing  the  centuries  like  a  baldric 
slung; 
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Whilst  shabby  I  gawk  at  this  splen 
did  I. 

Chronos  and  Momus  through  my  lips 
intone, 

Archangels,  heroes, — rascals  yet  un 
hung! 


WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 
FARE  WELL 

When  I  lie  where  shades  of  darkness 
Shall  no  more  assail  mine  eyes, 
Nor  the  rain  make  lamentation 

When  the  wind  sighs ; 
How  will  fare  the  world  whose  wonder 
Was  the  very  proof  of  me? 
Memory  fades :  must  the  remembered 

Perishing  be? 

Oh,  when  this  my  dust  surrenders 
Hand,  foot,  lip  to  dust  again, 
May  these  loved  and  loving  faces 

Please  other  men! 
May  the  rusting  harvest  hedgerow 
Still  the  travellers'  joy  entwine, 
And  their  happy  children  gather 

Posies  once  mine!  .   .   . 

Look  thy  last  on  all  things  lovely 
Every  hour.    Let  no  night 
Seal  thy  sense  in  deathly  slumber 
Till  to  delight 
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Thou  have  paid  thy  utmost  blessing: 
Since    that    all    things    thou    would'st 

praise 

Beauty  took  from  those  who  loved  them 
In  other  days. 
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